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On  Reading  Subversive  Values 

in  Walden 

R.  Scott  LaMascus 

I  was  intrigued  by  Russian  scholar  Nikita 
Pokrovsky's  comments  at  the  1991  Thoreau 
Society  meeting.  As  Pokrovsky  so  dramatically 
indicates,  Thoreau's  texts  will  not  lie  quietly  in 
the  stacks  and  stacks  of  forgotten  and  forgettable 
books.  Pokrovsky  isolated  this  important  quality 
and  expressed  it  poignantly.  He  said,  "When  I 
discovered  Thoreau,  for  me,  it  was  not  theoretical. 
It  was  like  a  map  of  life." 

Pokrovsky's  choice  of  words  and  his 
experience  with  Thoreau  are  telling  for  a  couple  of 
reasons.  First,  I  think  Thoreau  would  be  pleased 
to  find  someone  using  him  as  a  map.   Walden,  for 
instance,  has  this  way  of  getting  out  of  neat  little 
academic  categories  and  placing  itself  on  the 
frontiers  of  things.   In  his  "Conclusion"  Thoreau 
asks,  "[W]hat  does  the  West  stand  for?"  (Princeton 
Edition,  p.  321).  He  answers  the  rhetorical 
question  with  more  questions  and  by  addressing 
the  reader:  "Be  a  Columbus  to  whole  new 
continents  and  worlds  within  you,  opening  new 
channels,  not  of  trade,  but  of  thought"  (p.  321). 
As  a  way  of  demonstrating  his  understanding  of 
the  inner  implications  of  the  frontier,  Thoreau 
connects  the  mapping  functions  of  the  pathfinder 
to  the  exploration  of  inner  frontiers. 

But  the  inward  development  gives  Walden 
subversive  values  that  change  the  way  the  text  is 
read.  This  Inward  development  takes  the 
metaphorical  image  of  black  on  white  spaces, 
suggesting  the  writing  of  America.   In  part 
because  of  this  connection  between  the  frontier 
motif  of  accretion  and  the  self,  Walden  poses 
complex  problems  for  the  literary  critic  working  in 
a  milieu  dominated  by  Interests  in  power 
relationships  and  literary  discourse. 

Second,  Pokrovsky's  comments  demonstrate 
how  Walden  remains  alive  and  active  for 
audiences  outside  of  academe.   It  is  this  element 
of  Walden  that  causes  readers  to  continue  to 
invoke  the  old  saws  about  how  the  Walden  Pond 
experiment  was  phony.   Graduate  students  in 
literature  are  perhaps  the  worst.  When  my 
colleagues  respond  to  Walden,  too  often  I  still 


hear  their  stories  about  him  sending  laundry  into 
town  or  having  meals  sent  out.  They  seem  to 
think  these  historical  artifacts  make  the  Walden 
Pond  experiment  fake  and  morally  bankrupt. 
Maybe  theirs  is  a  post-Watergate,  post- Vietnam, 
post-televangelism,  post-everything  kind  of 
response. 

I  believe  one  largely  ignored  motive  for  the 
continued  use  of  biography  to  analyze  and 
neutralize  Walden  is  fear.  The  text  gets  into  one's 
life  unless  one  can  distance  oneself  from  it. 
Pokrovsky  testifies  to  this  power  in  Thoreau.  It  is 
this  distancing  that  Michel  Foucault  gives  us  a 
vocabulary  for  discussing  in  his  essay  "What  is  an 
Author?"  Foucault  argues  that  certain  discourses 
have  the  "possibility  of  transgression";  that  is, 
they  present  dangers  that  readers  may  move 
beyond  what  a  text  will  validate  in  the  exegetical 
tradition.  Literary  texts  have  this  quality;  they 
pose  a  grave  danger  for  readers.  But  it  is  because 
of  this  quality  that  they  must  also  have  the 
"author  function"  to  be  credible.  As  a  result, 
Walden  must  ground  itself  in  Henry  David 
Thoreau's  historical  identity  if  it  is  to  achieve 
security.   But  the  author  function  also  has  a 
retarding,  limiting  force  on  volatile  texts. 

Walden  threatens  with  its  loose  canons  of 
meaning  especially  when  the  subject  of  the 
American  frontier  is  concerned.  Not  only  is  the 
text  critical  of  the  literal  frontier,  but  if  that 
frontier  can  also  be  internalized,  then  it  also 
investigates  the  relationships  of  inner  and  outer 
worlds.  One  important  element  of  this  roving, 
changing  meaning  is  the  text's  ability  to  generate 
non-theoretical,  non-abstract  responses.  For 
example,  Pokrovsky  identified  with  two  tenets  of 
Thoreau's  work  and  related  them  to  his  own 
experiences.  First  was  his  relationship  to 
institutional  power.  Pokrovsky's  comment 
illustrates  how  Walden  eludes  the  academy's 
power  to  Interpret,  anaesthetize,  and  preserve 
texts  in  stasis.   Walden  gets  out  of  the  academy 
and  into  life.  It  engages  the  active  present  rather 
than  remaining  firmly  lodged  in  the  past  or  in  the 
passive  world  of  abstractions. '  Almost  like 
proverbs  or  folk- sayings,  Thoreau's  anti- 
establishment  ideas  are  mobile.  They  can  move 
from  one  political  or  social  realm  to  the  next. 

Criticism  of  Walden  seems  to  focus  on 
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internal  contradictions  between  the  images  of 
hermit  and  social  critic.   For  Instance,  when 
readers  continue  to  argue  that  Thoreau  was  part 
of  the  literary  establishment  a  la  Emerson,  they 
are  behaving  according  to  dynamics  that  Foucault 
discusses.   Foucault  would  call  this  use  of  the 
author  as  the  "principle  of  thrift"  for  limiting  the 
dangerous  proliferation  of  meanings  the  text 
generates.   Further,  by  linking  political  activism 
to  anti-social,  misanthropic  attitudes,  critics 
effectively  neutralize  the  power  of  this  multivalent 
text. 

But  Walden  also  is  appropriated  in  conflicts 
over  power  for  social  direction.   Pokrovsky  said 
that  Thoreau  "believed  we  should  obey  our  inner 
laws,  not  the  false  regulations  imposed  from  the 
outside."  Although  much  of  this  emphasis  on 
inner  government  also  originates  in  "Civil 
Disobedience,"  it  is  clear  that  Warden's  use  of 
aphorism  and  its  emphasis  on  taking  action  help 
it  move  across  boundaries  of  use. 

In  effect,  Pokrovsky 's  comments  are  a 
symptom  of  how  Walden  works,  not  what  it  says. 
Perhaps  our  lines  of  inquiry  into  Thoreau's  texts 
should  also  consider  the  implications  of  the  way  it 
is  quoted,  invoked,  sold,  and  interpreted — how  it 
lives  in  ecology  group  meetings,  how  it  is  sold  as 
pocket-editions,  and  how  it  is  quoted  in  re- 
election commercials.  The  dynamic  nature  of  the 
Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,  as  well  as  what  Thoreau 
Society  leader  Wesley  Mott  called  Thoreau's 
"crazy-quilt  constituency"  prove  that  these  texts 
live.   Walden  has  a  real,  live  audience  outside  of 
academe.  A  book  that  remains  as  alive  as  this 
must  be  understood  as  a  living  text,  not  a  literary 
artifact.2 

Notes 

1  R.  K.  Gupta  has  noted  that  Thoreau  "had 
little  use  for  metaphysical  speculations  unrelated 
to  the  art  and  business  of  living.   He  was 
interested  in  the  mundane,  every-day-life 
implications  of  ideas"  ("Thoreau,  Gandhi,  and 
Martin  Luther  King,"  Kyushu  American  Literature, 
23  [May  1982]:42). 

2  This  essay  grew  from  a  seminar  with  Henry 
McDonald  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  a 
presentation  at  the  September  1992  meeting  of 
the  Southwest  Regional  Conference  on 
Christianity  and  Literature,  which  focused  on 
Thoreau  and  Hawthorne.   I  am  grateful  for  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  Suzanne  Rose.  Also,  in 
addition  to  Gupta's  article,  I  derived  some  of  my 
observations  from  Charlotte  S.  McClure, 
"Expanding  the  Canon  of  American  Renaissance 
Frontier  Writers:  Emily  Dickinson's  'Glimmering 
Frontier,'"  in  The  Frontier  Experience  and  the 
American  Dream:  Essays  on  American  Literature, 


David  Mogen,  Mark  Busby,  and  Paul  Bryant,  eds. 
(College  Station:  Texas  A&M  UP,  1989):  67-86; 
and  Richard  Slotkin,  Regeneration  Through 
Violence:  The  Mythology  of  the  American  Frontier, 
1600-1860,  (Middletown,  CT:  Wesleyan  UP,  1973). 
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Missing  Weeks — or  Are  They? 

T.  W.  Clemmer 

T  have  now  a  library  of  nearly  nine  hundred 
volumes,  over  seven  hundred  of  which  I  wrote 
myself."  Thus  did  Henry  Thoreau  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  706  remaindered  copies  of  his  first 
book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers,  which  his  publisher,  James  Munroe  &  Co., 
shipped  to  him  in  the  fall  of  1853,  four-and-one- 
half  years  after  its  dismal  appearance  in  the 
bookshops  of  New  England.  A  short  life  was 
predicted,  and  Thoreau's  attic  room  in  Concord 
seemed  destined  to  be  its  final  resting  place. 

But  not  quite.  The  fates  had  other  plans  and 
that  "sleeper"  (Thoreau  might  have  referred  to  it 
as  a  "sound  sleeper")  among  American  books  was 
resurrected  by  James  T  Fields,  of  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  the  publishers  of  Walden,  who  bought  all 
595  remaining  copies — 450  unbound  and  145 
bound — from  Thoreau  in  April  1862,  three  weeks 
before  the  author's  demise.  The  450  copies  were 
soon  after  bound  with  Ticknor  and  Fields's  new 
title  page  and  were  on  the  market  probably  before 
summer  of  that  year.   But  what  of  the  145  copies 
with  the  Munroe  binding?  Two  possibilities  exist; 
either  Ticknor  and  Fields  decided  to  scrap  the 
entire  lot,  or  the  books  were  immediately 
dispersed  to  bookshops  as  a  stop-gap  measure 
until  the  450  copies  in  sheets  could  be  bound  and 
reissued. 

Thoreauvians  and  literary  historians,  among 
others,  have  pondered  the  question  of  the 
whereabouts  of  those  145  copies  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to 
support  the  latter  belief.  Final  proof,  however,  is 
lacking.  But  at  an  auction  in  New  England,  I 
recently  acquired  a  first  edition,  first  issue  of  A 
Week  with  the  original  binding;  and  this  volume 
may  offer  a  further  clue.  The  flyleaf  bears  the 
signature  of  one  Charles  J.  Taylor  and  a  date  of  7 
June  1862.  The  noted  Thoreau  scholar  Raymond 
Adams,  in  a  1949  article  on  the  publishing 
history  of  A  Week,  states  that  not  a  single  copy  of 
the  first  Issue  is  known  to  have  been  sold  in  1862 
or  later.  Yet  here  is  a  copy  that  appears  to  refute 
such  a  claim.   If  my  suspicion  is  correct,  If  Mr. 
Taylor  purchased  his  copy  new  and  signed  it 
shortly  thereafter,  as  would  seem  likely,  then  the 
answer  would  be  patent:  the  145  long-lost  copies 
of  A  Week  would  indeed  have  been  sold  in  1862. 
Of  course,  my  copy  could  also  be  one  of  the 
original  219  sold  during  between  1849  and  1853, 
and  Taylor  might  somehow  have  acquired  it  in 
1862,  either  as  a  gift  or  perhaps  as  a  used  copy  in 
the  corner  of  a  dusty  shelf  in  some  Boston 
bookshop.  But  that  seems  too  much  of  a 


coincidence  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  145  copies 
in  question  would  have  been  available  at  precisely 
the  time  Taylor  signed  and  dated  this  copy. 

Though  still  not  conclusive,  the  evidence 
presented  here  does  suggest  the  possibility,  if  not 
the  likelihood,  that  at  least  some  of  those  missing 
volumes  did  not  meet  an  untimely  end,  but 
survived  to  become,  along  with  their  newly  bound 
brethren,  one  of  the  true  rarities  of  American 
literature. 

[Editor's  Note:  Clemmer  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  anyone  who  might  have  Information  on 
Charles  J.  Taylor.  Direct  correspondence  to  your 
editor,  who  will  forward  it  to  Clemmer.] 


^^ 


v 


[28  April  1858] 


Thoreau  and  the  Gulf  War 

Ralph  M.  Chism 

For  about  ten  years,  my  "Walden  Pond"  was  a 
sewage  treatment  plant's  5-acre  effluent  reservoir 
that  had  been  bulldozed  from  a  gravel  plain  just 
across  the  fence  from  the  military  airport  runway 
in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia.   My  woods  and  fields, 
about  a  mile  away,  were  a  series  of  three  grassy 
spray-fields  bordered  by  tamarisk  and  casuarina 
trees. 

Now  my  situation  was  not  so  desperate  as 
first  appears.  The  water  for  the  pond  and  spray- 
fields  came  from  a  modern  tertiary-type  sewage- 
treatment  process,  and  the  nutrient-rich  pond 
and  lush  grassy  fields  attracted  many  species  of 
migratory  birds  passing  between  Asia  and  Africa. 
Heron,  egret,  duck,  wader,  and  flamingo  chose  to 
stay  the  winter;  roller,  bee-eater,  wagtail,  and 
hoopoe  liked  the  spray-flelds  and  woods  well 
enough  to  cancel  their  ongoing  flight  plans. 
Besides,  this  was  the  only  patch  of  "nature"  to  be 
found  within  the  confines  of  the  business  and 
residential  camp  where  I  lived  and  worked  as  an 
electrical  engineer.  After  a  tense  or  frustrating 
day's  work,  I  found  it  relaxing  to  sit  by  the  pond 
and  study  birds,  or  to  walk  around  in  the  spray- 
fields  and  woods.  Nature  always  seemed  to 
provide  at  least  one  cheery  spectacle  to  record  in 
my  journal  and  remember  the  next  day  while  in 
the  midst  of  tedious  calculations. 

I  had  been  mildly  interested  in  Thoreau  and 
his  writings  since  taking  an  American  literature 
class  in  high  school,  but  it  wasn't  until  my  mid- 
405  that  I  actually  took  time  to  read  Walden 
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through.   It  was  Phillip  Van  Doren  Stern's  edition, 
The  Annotated  Walden,  that  finally  converted  me. 
I  had  found  It  in  our  company  library.  The  many 
references  in  Walden  to  early  American  history 
and  customs,  or  to  Greek  mythology,  were 
clarified  and  now  had  meaning. 

As  the  work  rut  wore  deeper  and  I  became  like 
a  cog  in  a  meaningless  machine,  I  began  to  read 
from  Thoreau's  writings  most  mornings  before 
going  to  work.  This  exercise  would  set  my 
perspectives  for  the  day,  but  if  work  was 
especially  boring  or  frustrating,  I  would  "spend 
borrowed  or  stolen  time"  from  my  employer  and 
secretly  read  a  little  from  Thoreau's  Journal. 
These  doses  of  sanity  usually  recharged  my 
spirits  enough  to  manage  the  remainder  of  the 
work  day. 

This  routine,  however,  came  to  an  abrupt  stop 
at  about  3  a.m.  on  17  January  1991,  when  a 
barely  audible  air-raid  siren  woke  me  up.   For  the 
next  forty-three  days  my  world  was  turned  topsy- 
turvy. The  Gulf  War,  "Desert  Storm,"  had  begun. 

I  had  been  apprehensive  about  the  day-and- 
night  Desert  Shield  activity  going  on  at  the  airport 
just  across  the  fence  from  our  camp  and  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  shipping  irreplaceable 
family  items,  such  as  photos,  back  to  the  USA. 
But  I  thought  Saddam  Hussein  would  back  down 
at  the  last  minute,  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  and  life 
would  go  back  to  normal. 

After  the  siren  ended,  waves  of  jet  fighters  and 
bombers  roared  over  our  house  on  their  way 
north  to  Kuwait  and  Iraq.   I  woke  my  wife,  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  ran  on  shaky  legs  to  shut  off  the 
fan  of  the  air  conditioner.  Next  I  grabbed  our  gas 
masks  and  sealed  the  bedroom  door  with  masking 
tape  to  prevent  gas  from  entering.   I  then  turned 
on  the  radio  and  waited  for  further  instructions — 
which  never  came.  Fortunately,  that  night's  siren 
was  a  false  alarm,  but  the  war  had  begun. 

We  had  made  only  half-hearted  preparations 
for  war  or  gas  attacks  from  Scud  missiles,  so 
morning  found  us  in  full  panic  working  on  our 
"safe  room"  and  emergency  evacuation  suitcases. 
We  taped  all  window  and  vent  cracks;  piled  boxes 
of  books  in  front  of  the  sliding  glass  door  to  block 
flying  glass;  and  stockpiled  food,  water,  radios, 
and  a  TV. 

About  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  first 
Scud  missile  arrived  over  Dhahran.  After  the 
siren,  we  heard  two  small  explosions  and  swishes 
as  the  Patriot  anti-missiles  were  launched,  and 
then  a  house-shaking  explosion  when  the  Patriots 
detonated  the  Scud  somewhere  overhead. 
Needless  to  say,  we  didn't  get  a  lot  of  sleep  that 
night,  or  for  many  nights  thereafter. 

For  reasons  still  puzzling,  my  company 
decided  to  ignore  the  Gulf  War  and  proceed  with 


business  as  usual.  So  the  next  workday  I  got  up 
and  went  through  normal  preparations.  When  it 
came  time  to  recharge  the  spirits  and  set  my 
perspectives  for  the  day  by  reading  Thoreau,  my 
mind  was  hopelessly  tuned  out.   I  tried  reading 
something  from  John  Burroughs,  but  that  didn't 
work  either.  Neither  did  furtive  visits  to  the  pond 
or  fields  calm  my  jittery  nerves.  The  birds  were 
still  there  despite  the  constant  roar  of  jets  taking 
off  and  the  occasional  Scud  missile.  But  then, 
birds  didn't  have  to  carry  gas  masks  everywhere 
they  went,  or  fear  instant  arrest  and  interrogation 
if  caught  with  a  dangerous  set  of  binoculars  so 
close  to  military  activities. 

For  the  duration  of  the  war,  I  found  no 
nepenthe  in  reading  from  Thoreau  or  visiting  the 
pond  or  nearby  fields.  The  only  activities  that 
calmed  were  to  work  on  our  safe  room  and  work 
to  Improve  the  telephone  warning  and  information 
system  for  our  court  of  houses.  Another  big  help 
was  a  periodic  rant  and  rave  at  the  US  State 
Department  for  choosing  not  to  evacuate  us  from 
the  war  zone. 

When  the  Gulf  War  ended  and  life  settled 
down  a  bit,  I  resumed  my  habit  of  reading 
Thoreau  before  work.  The  pond  and  fields  once 
again  became  restful  places.  But  now  black 
smoky  skies  from  the  burning  oil  fields  descended 
on  us  and  made  outdoor  activity  hazardous  to  our 
health.  Deciding  that  we  wanted  to  live  several 
more  lives,  we  left  Saudi  Arabia  and  headed  for 
Oregon,  where  I  now  read  from  Thoreau  to 
prevent  burnout  from  letter-battles  with  anti- 
environmental  forces. 


[8  July  1858] 


Transcendentalism  on  the 
Appalachian  Trail 

Ian  Marshall 

About  fifteen  years  ago  I  spent  a  summer  hiking 
on  the  Appalachian  Trail  from  Shenandoah 
National  Park  in  Virginia  to  Mt.  Katahdin  in 
Maine.  Three  of  us,  all  fresh  out  of  college,  hiked 
together.  Joe,  who  had  been  a  journalism  major, 
saw  the  trip  as  a  search  for  the  essence  of 
America;  Bob,  a  geology  major,  saw  the  hike  as  an 
extended  field  trip;  and  I,  an  English  major,  saw 
the  trip  as  a  quest  for  the  meaning  of  life — and 
secondarily  as  a  chance  to  "find  myself."  We 
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were,  I  thought  then,  the  reporter,  the  scientist, 
and  the  transcendentalism   But  now,  looking 
back,  I  see  that  we  were  all  transcendentalists  of 
a  sort,  for  our  different  expectations  of  nature 
were  all  compatible  with  transcendentalism. 
Since  the  only  reading  matter  that  we  carried, 
other  than  trail  guides  and  maps,  was  a 
paperback  copy  of  Thoreau's  Walden,  the 
transcendentalist  bent  of  our  hike  was  probably 
inevitable. 

I  suppose  that  of  the  three  of  us,  I  found  my 
quest — for  self-discovery — most  obviously  aided 
by  Thoreau's  words.  Warden  is  itself  a  guide  book 
of  sorts,  mapping  the  geography  of  the  soul.  To 
follow  that  map,  we  apply  Thoreau's 
transcendental  method,  reading  the  facts  of 
nature  and  experience  in  order  to  discover 
spiritual  truths. 

I  can't  say  that  my  transcendental  findings  on 
our  trip  were  very  profound.  A  day  of  constant 
ascents  and  descents  reminded  me  that  life,  too, 
is  full  of  ups  and  downs,  psychic  as  well  as 
physical — but  those  ups  and  downs  sure  do  get 
you  in  shape.  All  in  all,  the  ups  equal  the  downs, 
and  as  you  traverse  them,  you  get  somewhere. 
When  my  transcendentalizing  wasn't  simplistic,  it 
degenerated  into  silliness.  Here's  what  my  hiking 
journal  had  to  say  about  "the  lure  of  the 
raspberry": 

One  round  luscious  one  beckons  from  arm's  length. 
Its  tastiness  tempts  you  further.   There's  a  berry  equal  in 
size  and  succulence  half  a  step  off  the  trail;  then,  another 
step  into  the  patch,  another  berry  so  weighty  with  juice 
that  the  branch  actually  droops.   And  then  you  discover 
that  this  is  another  mother-lode  of  berries,  and  you  take 
your  pack  off  and  wander  and  gorge  yourself — then  lie  back 
on  the  hilltop,  wallowing  in  sun  and  satiation,  looking  at 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  contemplating  new  possibilities 
in  the  allegory  game:  the  earth  is  a  raspberry;  the  earth  is  a 
raspberry  patch;  the  earth  Is  a  field  with  patches  of 
raspberries  and  bunches  of  flowers  and  wild  grasses;  the 
earth  is  the  earth,  and  you  are  part  of  it  (which  makes  you 
a  raspberry?);  or  you  are  the  earth,  or  the  earth  is  part  of 
you. 

Fifteen  years  later  and  I  still  have  no  idea  what  I 
meant,  but  I  know  1  liked  the  berries  and  found 
them  somehow  bursting  with  meaning.   My 
"allegory  game"  was  played  by  transcendental 
rules. 

So  did  I  "discover"  myself  by  reading  Thoreau 
on  our  hike?  By  the  side  of  Speck  Pond  in  Maine, 
near  the  end  of  our  trip,  I  wrote,  "No  changes  in 
myself  to  report  yet" — about  ten  lines  after  I'd 
written,  "I'm  not  so  much  finding  myself  as  going 
out  and  taking  a  look  at  what's  around  me."  In 
other  words,  I  wasn't  finding  what  I  expected  to 
find,  but  I  sure  was  finding  something — beauty, 
appreciation  for  the  world  outside  the  self. 


Walden  follows  a  similar  pattern.  Thoreau 
begins  by  almost  apologizing  for  using  the  first 
person,  saying  "I  should  not  talk  so  much  about 
myself  if  there  were  anybody  else  whom  I  knew  as 
well"  (Princeton  Edition,  p.  3).  But  though  he 
claims  to  be  "confined  to  this  theme  by  the 
narrowness  of  [his]  experience,"  Thoreau 
eventually  demonstrates  that  his  focus  on  the  self 
is  anything  but  confining.  To  be  at  Walden  is 
hardly  the  same  as  being  "walled-in,"  to  borrow 
one  of  Thoreau's  puns.  His  prominent  narratorial 
presence  demonstrates  the  ecological  truth  that 
the  human  being  is  (or  at  least  can  be)  an 
essential  part  of  the  interlocking  web  of  life. 

In  most  non-fiction  writing,  authors  try  to 
distance  themselves  from  their  subjects,  erase 
their  presence.  Their  detachment  is  akin  to  the 
prevalent  view  of  our  culture — that  we  are 
somehow  removed  from  the  world  around  us.  But 
in  Walden,  the  exploration  of  the  natural  world  is 
also  an  act  of  self-discovery,  and  the  exploration 
of  the  self  is  enacted  through  discovery  of  the 
natural  world.  The  book  breathes  a  sense  of 
liberation,  not  just  because  Thoreau's  self,  like 
Whitman's,  is  "large"  and  can  "contain 
multitudes"  (Song  of  Myself,  line  1326),  but 
because  the  book  turns  out  to  be  about 
something  beyond  the  self.    Walden  is  far  less  a 
celebration  of  the  self  than  It  Is  a  celebration  of 
the  natural  world,  which  anyone  with  a  good  set 
of  senses  can  delight  in. 

Bob,  the  geologist,  had  focused  on  the 
external  world  from  the  start,  and  Walden 
provided  a  useful  guide  for  him,  too.   It  is 
grounded  in  close  observation  of  the  natural 
world  and  the  scientific  facts  that  emerge  from 
that  observation.   "Let  us  not  underrate  the  value 
of  a  fact,"  wrote  Thoreau  in  "Natural  History  of 
Massachusetts."  But  when  he  explains  that  the 
value  of  any  fact  is  that  "it  will  one  day  flower  in  a 
truth,"  the  facts  may  be  satisfying  in  and  of 
themselves.  Thoreau  himself  came  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  natural  facts  as  not  just  the 
underpinning,  but  the  substance  of  his  writing. 
Certainly  on  our  hike  we  took  lots  of  satisfaction 
from  the  simple  fact  that  teaberry  leaves,  which 
Bob  was  able  to  Identify  from  his  study  of  edible 
plants,  taste  like  gum.   Other  facts  we  were 
taught  by  experience.   Our  step-by-step  1,200- 
mile  progression  northward  taught  us  about 
geological  forces  in  a  way  that  no  book  could 
have.  Our  blistering  feet  in  Pennsylvania  told  us 
that  glaciers  had  crept  this  far  south  and  then 
receded,  dumping  all  the  mineral  rubble  they  had 
picked  up  while  scouring  the  land  further  north. 
Leaving  the  Green  Mountains  and  heading  east 
through  gently  rolling  hills  en  route  to  New 
Hampshire's  White  Mountains,  we  could  see  and 
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feel  for  ourselves  that  the  glaciers  had  exerted 
less  force  here  than  In  the  mountains;  here  the 
rock  didn't  ripple  and  bend  much.  Bob's  punning 
comment  on  our  first-hand  (and  foot)  education  in 
geology  was  Thoreauvian  in  both  its  word-play 
and  its  recognition  of  perception  as  the  source  of 
knowledge:  "That's  what  science  is — sense,"  he 
said. 

Joe,  the  journalist,  found  something  of  value 
in  Walden  as  well — a  model  of  fine  prose, 
certainly,  and  perhaps  too-convincing  evidence 
that  our  experiences  in  nature  are  worth 
reporting  to  our  neighbors.  Whenever  Joe  could 
get  to  a  typewriter  he  sent  articles  about  our  trip 
to  his  hometown  paper.  But  his  most  satisfying 
journalistic  moment,  I  suspect,  came  when  we 
became  the  subjects  of  an  article.  It  was  the 
fourth  of  July,  and  from  the  top  of  a  hill  we  had 
seen  the  people  of  Sherburne,  Vermont, 
picnicking.  So  we  hiked  down,  joined  the  party, 
played  horseshoes  and  volleyball,  ate  our  fill  of 
overcooked  hamburgers — and  were  Interviewed  by 
a  reporter  from  the  local  paper.  Joe  had  been 
interviewing  people  all  along  the  trail — fire 
wardens,  hikers,  locals — but  now  it  came  home  to 
us  that  our  experience  was  newsworthy.  Anyone 
engaged  In  an  experiment  in  living  has  a  story  to 
tell,  suggests  Thoreau.  The  results  of  our 
experiment,  like  his,  amounted  to  an  affirmation 
of  life.  Perhaps  we  found  even  more  reason  for 
optimism  on  our  hike  than  Thoreau  did  in  his 
stay  at  Walden;  throughout  his  account,  he 
remains  critical  of  his  society,  urging  his  fellow 
citizens  to  change  their  misguided  ways.  Though 
initially  we  too  felt  dissatisfied  with,  even  scornful 
of,  American  values,  we  ended  up  feeling 
reassured  about  the  state  of  the  nation.  Those 
gracious  and  good-hearted  people  of  Sherburne 
were  typical  of  all  the  people  we  met  on  and  near 
the  trail. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that,  since  Walden 
contains  the  essence  of  what  Bob,  Joe,  and  I  were 
looking  for  on  the  trail,  we  did  not  need  to  make 
our  excursion  Into  nature  at  all.  After  all,  though 
Thoreau  brought  a  few  classics  of  his  own  to  read 
while  he  was  at  Walden,  and  though  they 
suggested  to  him  the  valuable  lesson  that  these 
are  epic  times  to  a  man  alert  to  the  adventure  in 
life,  that  did  not  mean  that  the  books  could  have 
replaced  his  two  years  at  Walden.  We  all  must 
conduct  our  own  experiments  In  living,  says 
Thoreau.  What  I  do  mean  to  suggest  is  that 
Walden  appeals  to  the  taste  and  curiosity  of  just 
about  anyone.  It  unites  seemingly  disparate 
areas  of  interest,  fields  of  knowledge,  and  realms 
of  human  (and  non-human)  endeavor.  Self- 
scrutiny,  natural  history,  reportage — all  are  part 
of  Thoreau's  transcendental  urge,  and  all  infuse 


the  sort  of  nature  excursions  we  are  likely  to 
undertake  today.  Transcendentalism  lives. 

Gary  Snyder  says  the  wild  "requires  that  we 
learn  the  terrain,  nod  to  all  the  plants  and 
animals  and  birds,  ford  the  streams  and  cross  the 
ridges,  and  tell  a  good  story  when  we  get  home" 
(The  Practice  of  the  Wild  [San  Francisco:  North 
Point  Press,  1990],  p.  24).  His  suggestive 
statement  summarizes  the  attractions  of  Walden 
as  well  as  the  appeal  of  the  wild.  The  science  of 
Walden  informs  us  about  things  like  terrain,  or 
about  plants  and  animals  and  birds.  The 
transcendental  element  suggests  that  nature  has 
much  to  teach  us,  so  that  stream-fords  and  ridge- 
crossings,  for  instance,  can  be  taken  to  represent 
personal  challenges,  whether  they  are  physical  or 
psychic.  And  the  reportorial  element  gives  us 
plenty  of  good  stories  about  one  man's  encounters 
with  nature  and  humanity's  place  in  it,  stories 
that  serve  as  good  models  for  our  prose,  our 
intellect,  our  lives. 


15  July  1858] 


Two  More  Walden  Reviews 

Richard  E.  Winslow  m 

[Editor's  Note:  Reviews  of  Walden  have  continued 
to  be  discovered  over  the  years,  and  Winslow  adds 
two  more  here.  At  the  beginning  of  Critical 
Essays  on  Thoreau's  Walden,  Joel  Myerson 
reprinted  all  reviews  known  at  the  time  (1988), 
and  just  two  years  later  Gary  Scharnhorst  and 
your  editor  reprinted  many  newly  discovered 
reviews  in  their  article  "The  Contemporary 
Reception  of  Walden,"  Studies  in  the  American 
Renaissance,  1990,  pp.  293-328.  Since  then 
Winslow  has  located  these  two  and  one  more  (see 
TSB  198,  page  7),  which  brings  the  total  number 
of  known  reviews  of  Walden  published  during 
Thoreau's  lifetime  to  sixty-nine.] 

"Literary  Notices,"  Burlington  Sentinel  [Vermont], 
17  August  1854,  p.  3,  col.  1: 

Walden;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Author 
of  'A  week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers." — Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields. 

This  is  altogether  a  very  remarkable  book,  and  will 
attract  much  attention.   It  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  account 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  life  of  a  hermit,  "in 
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the  woods;"  and  is  at  once  scholarly,  philosophical, 
agricultural,  statistical,  satirical  and  poetical.  The  writer[']s 
themes  are  as  various  and  unique  as  could  be  desired — 
such  as  "Economy,"  "Where  I  lived  and  what  I  lived  for," 
"Reading,"  "Sounds,"  "Solitude,"  "Visitors,"  The  Bean- 
field,"  "Higher  Laws,"  "Brute  Neighbors,"  "House-Warming," 
"Winter  Animals,"  &c,  &c.    It  is  something  to  say  of 
"Walden"  in  these  days  of  abject  and  drivelling  imitations, 
that  the  work  is  thoroughly  original  both  in  its  faults  and 
excellencies,  and  will  be  found  a  very  readable  and  spicy 
volume.   It  is  neatly  printed, — contains  356  pages,  and  is 
sold  by  Saml.  B.  Nichols. 

"New  Publications,"  New  England  Farmer 
[Boston],  19  August  1854,  p.  2,  col.  3: 

Walden. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  of  this  city,  have  recently 
issued  a  highly  attractive  and  original  volume,  entitled, 
"Walden;  or  Life  in  the  Woods,"  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
author  of  "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers." 
Mr.  Thoreau,  who  is  a  philosopher  of  the  Emerson  school, 
gives  in  this  volume  some  items  of  experience  and  lessons 
of  wisdom  which  he  gathered  during  a  residence  of  over  two 
years  alone  in  the  woods,  in  a  cabin  built  with  his  own 
hands,  on  the  borders  of  Walden  Pond,  in  Concord,  Mass. 
He  thus  explains  his  object,  in  choosing  this  solitary 
abode: — [Quotes  Walden  (Princeton  Edition),  p.  90,  line  32- 
p.  9 1,  line  1 1.)  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  scope  of  the 
book,  from  the  title  of  the  chapters,  which  are  as  follows: — 
[Lists  all  eighteen  chapters  of  the  book.]   Mr.  Thoreau 
handles  his  subjects  in  his  own  erratic  way,  weaving  into 
his  pages  many  charming  descriptions  of  nature,  and 
shrewd  and  caustic  criticisms  of  men;  mingling  some  brave 
truths  and  noble  thoughts  with  much  that  is  extravagant 
and  outre;  and  throwing  around  the  whole  the  cold  mists  of 
a  selfish  philosophy,  which  mystifies  the  head  and  repels 
the  sympathies  of  the  reader.   Still,  the  book  is  a  fresh  and 
entertaining  one,  and  will  be  widely  read  and  admired,  as 
the  production  of  a  mind  of  gifted  powers  and  curious 
mould. 


Notes  &  Queries 

Plans  for  the  Annual  meeting  for  1993  are 
proceeding  apace.  The  committee  planning  the 
meeting  has  established  all  the  dates,  times, 
events,  and  other  arrangements;  all  that  remains 
is  to  determine  the  prices  and  the  approximate 
number  of  members  who  will  attend,  which  the 
committee  will  do  soon.   Members  will  receive  full 
details  and  reservation  flyers  with  the  next 
bulletin.  See  TSB  200,  pp.  5-6,  for  the  meeting 
dates  and  an  overview  of  the  arrangements. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  5  August 
1991,  Mornings  tar  Inc.,  a  Chicago  mutual  fund, 
takes  its  name  from  the  last  words  of  Walden. 
See  also  USA  Today  of  6  August  1991. 

Based  on  the  latest  American  Book  Prices 
Current  and  Bookman's  Price  Index,  the  following 
are  typical  prices  received  for  rare  Thoreau  books 
recently  (first  editions  unless  otherwise  specified; 


ABPC  prices  appear  in  square  brackets):  Autumn, 
[$175];  Cape  Cod,  $1,000,  $750,  $250,  $200; 
Cape  Cod  (Amelia  Watson),  $150,  $150;  Early 
Spring,  $450,  $150;  Excursions,  $1,000,  [$300, 
$90];  Letters  to  Various  Persons,  $650;  Maine 
Woods,  $1,200.  $650;  Pig  Tale,  $150;  Poems  of 
Nature,  $200;  Riverside  Edition  (Large  Paper), 
$1,500;  Summer,  $250,  $200,  $135;  Vision  of 
Thoreau  (Frasconi),  $150;  Walden,  $3,500, 
$3,000,  [$950];  Walden  (1st  English),  $450; 
Walden  (Bibliophile),  $750,  $550;  Walden 
(Lakeside),  $100;  Walden  (Limited  Editions  Club), 
[$1,000,  $425.  $400.  $350.  $325];  Week, 
[$4,000].  $2,500.  [$1,300];  Week  (1862),  $1,500; 
Week  (1st  English),  $275;  Where  I  Lived  (Golden 
Cockerel).  $275.  [$120];  Wild  Apples  (St.  Onge). 
$200;  Winter,  $200;  Yankee,  $1,500.  $600,  $300. 

Walden  Forever  Wild  has  started  a  fund  drive 
to  "Change  the  Walden  Dump  into  a  Forest." 

Pomegranate  Calendars  of  Petaluma, 
California,  has  issued  a  1993  "Thoughts  from 
Walden  Pond"  calendar  featuring  color  nature 
photographs  and  a  quotation  from  Thoreau  for 
each  month  ($10.95). 

J.  Parker  Huber  portrayed  Thoreau  in  "A 
Genius  in  Essentials:  An  Intimate  Vignette"  at  a 
conference  on  "Landscape  and  Legacy,"  at  Lake 
Sunapee,  New  Hampshire,  on  22  August  1992. 

In  her  new  biography,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  (New 
York:  Viking,  1992),  Blanche  Wiesen  Cook  states 
that  Thoreau  was  one  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  favorite 
authors  when  she  taught  American  literature  at 
the  Todhunter  School  and  that  it  was  in  her  copy 
of  Thoreau  that  her  husband  found  the  quotation 
he  used  in  his  first  inaugural  address:  "Nothing  is 
so  much  to  be  feared  as  fear"  (pp.  402,  494). 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  John  Cage  on  12  August  1992.  He  was  a 
life  member  of  our  Society  and  derived  intense  joy 
in  the  writings  of  Thoreau.   Known  worldwide  for 
his  experiments  in  music,  he  created  more  than 
twenty  musical  compositions  based  on  the  words 
of  Thoreau. 


The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.  is  an 

informal  gathering  of  students  and 
admirers  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Joel 
Myerson,  president;  Eric  Parkman  Smith, 
treasurer;  Bradley  P.  Dean,  secretary. 
Dues:  $20;  students  $10;  family  $35; 
benefactor  $100;  life  $500.  Address 
communications  to  the  secretary  at  Route 
2,  Box  36.  Ayden.  NC  28513;  send  dues  to 
the  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.,  156  Belknap 
Street,  Concord,  MA  01742. 


